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splinters by way of penance. He would be glad to obtain specimens of 
such stones for the Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford ; the blood, if possible, 
being allowed to adhere. 

The Maya Word Pax. — In my paper on the glyphs of Copan and 
Quirigua read before the A. A. A. S. in Brooklyn, August, 1894, and pub- 
lished in the last number of this Journal, I described the Maya word pax 
as meaning any instrument of music, and showed by a drawing what 
might be the parts of such an instrument. Dr. Brinton in his remarks 
referred to in my footnote No. 2, p. 238, positively identified the object 
as the drum, as it could be no other instrument. I did not use the term 
" drum " when at the blackboard, nor did I read it from my paper ; and 
I herewith desire to make the correction, giving Dr. Brinton the credit of 
first applying the term. 

Marshall H. Saville. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

New York Branch. — November 9. A meeting of this Branch was held 
at Columbia College, Dr. H. Carrington Bolton presiding. Dr. J. B. Dun- 
bar made remarks on Indian prayer-sticks, showing examples collected by 
himself. Dr. Bolton presented an illustrated paper on the Porta Magica in 
Rome. Mr. R. Vilanova presented a curious type of Spanish drinking-ves- 
sel, describing its antiquity, and illustrating the practice of drinking with 
arm extended. The Secretary, Mr. W. B. Tuthill, showed several drawings 
of similar vessels now in New York, and remarks were interchanged on the 
usage in question. 

Boston Branch. — November 16. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. 
W. B. Kehew, 317 Beacon Street. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes gave an oral account 
of the " Tusayan Cultus of the Dead." The information presented, of a 
character entirely new, was listened to with great interest, and will prob- 
ably hereafter be printed in this Journal. 

Cambridge Branch. — November 6. The Branch met at the home of 
Miss Fiske, 22 Berkeley Street, the President, Mr. W. H. Schofield, presid- 
ing, and listened to an address by Dr. John Fiske on " The Dispersion of 
Popular Tales." Dr. Fiske read tales of Irish, German, Russian, and 
Hindoo origin, showing their similarity. A large part of the Scoto-Irish 
lore, he thought, is similar to the German] but this community occurs 
through many languages. The incidents of hundreds of stories are strik- 
ingly general in occurrence ; they are found repeatedly in the tales of utterly 
remote peoples. The stories of Aryan folk-lore, in his opinion, are made 
up of essentially the same motives as the more familiar and modern tales 
of Europe. It is a significant fact that in nearly all these tales common 
natural objects and phenomena are brought in ; thus the ass and the cock 
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are diurnal animals, while the wolf, snake, and fish are nocturnal or associ- 
ated with darkness. Now and then there is a confusion of the features, or 
one element has the attributes of another ; but in general there is remark- 
able uniformity. 

That there has been copying of stories and lateral transmission is doubt- 
less true, but many times these tales are found under such circumstances 
that this transmission seems improbable if not impossible. The rudimen- 
tary ideas of folk-tales occur all over the world in all classes of intellects, 
showing that all races have passed or are passing through the same mental 
state, and thus the traditional tales with their simple morals are to be 
expected. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Scudder, Mr. Newell, and others, after which 
refreshments were served and the remainder of the evening pleasantly 
spent in conversation. 

Harvard Folk- Lore Club. — The Harvard Folk-Lore Club was organ- 
ized March 8, 1894, by students in Harvard University. The active mem- 
bership is confined to students of Harvard, and there are also corresponding 
and honorary members. The regular meetings are held twice a month, at 
which papers are read, usually by the active members. The club has also 
been addressed by Mr. W. W. Newell and Prof. F. J. Child, honorary 
members. The officers are : — 

President. — Homer Huntington Kidder, Sp., of Marquette, Mich. 

Vice-President. — Eric Alfred Knudsen, L. S., of Kauai, Hawaiian Islands. 

Secretary and Treasurer. — Francis Beach White, Gr., of Cambridge. 

Annual Meeting of The American Folk-Lore Society. — The 
sixth annual meeting of The American Folk-Lore Society will be held in 
Washington, D. C, Thursday and Friday, December 27th and 28th, 1894, 
at the Columbian College Building, corner of Fifteenth and H streets, 
N. W. The following is the programme, so far as completed : — 

Thursday, December 27. Morning Session. — 10 a. m., Meeting of the 
Council; n a. m., Business meeting and election of officers; 12 M., 
President's Address : " Folk-Lore Societies," Professor Alce"e Fortier. 
Afternoon Session. — 2 to 5, Reading of Papers : " A Navahoe Myth," 
Dr. Washington Matthews ; " Folk-Lore Concepts," Frank Hamilton 
Cushing; "Theories of the Diffusion of Folk-Tales," William Wells 
Newell ; " Illustrations of the Cortez Codex," Dr. J. Walter Fewkes ; 
"Negro Corn Songs," Capt. R. R. Moten. Evening Session. — 8 to 10, 
Reception by Joint Committee. 

Friday, December 28. Morning Session. — 10 to 1, " Kwapa Folk-Lore," 
Dr. J. Owen Dorsey ; " Korean Children's Games," Stewart Culin ; " Burial 
and Holiday Customs and Beliefs of the Irish Peasantry," Mrs. Fanny D. 
Bergen ; " Bibliography of the Folk-Lore of Peru," Dr. George A. Dorsey ; 
" Mental Development as illustrated by Folk-Lore," Mrs. Helen Douglass ; 
" Manito," Albert S. Gatschet. Afternoon Session. — 1 to 5, " The Game 
of Goose, with examples from England, Holland, Germany, and Italy," 
Dr. H. Carrington Bolton ; " The Swastika," Dr. Thomas Wilson ; " Au- 
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tochthons, their Culture Origin," Major J. W. Powell ; " The Interpretation 
of Analogies in Folk-Lore," Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. ; " Folk-Food 
of New Mexico," Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S. A. ; " Opportunities of 
Ethnological Investigation on the Eastern Coast of Yucatan," Marshall 
H. Saville ; " Two Ojibway Tales," Homer H. Kidder. Evening Session. 
— 8 to 10, To be provided for. 

" Lecture on Musical Subjects." — A series of lectures having this 
title are announced by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. Among the titles of these are 
several having relation to folk-lore. Especially are to be mentioned the 
following : " Folk-Song in America," " Wandering Ballads," " Dramatic 
Dances and Children's Games," " Chinese Music and the Antique Art," 
"Hiawatha, and the Rites of the Condoling Council of the Iroquois," 
"The Development of Musical Notation." Mr. Krehbiel is very well 
known as an enthusiastic and well-informed student of such subjects, and 
the lectures he offers cannot fail to be both interesting and instructive. 
In the " New York Tribune," to which Mr. Krehbiel contributes valuable 
criticism, have, during the month of September, appeared articles on 
" Children's Games," in which he has treated both of the themes and 
music. All success is to be wished to the lecturer, whose work cannot fail 
to increase the interest in the study of folk-lore. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi. By J. Walter Fewkes, assisted 
by A. M. Stephen and J. G. Owens. Hemenway Southwestern Archae- 
ological Expedition, in Volume IV., Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archaeology. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, 1894. 126 pp., royal 8vo, large type. 

This latest production of Dr. Fewkes is superbly gotten up, with every 
indication of a desire to be exact and comprehensive. 

There is a map of the Tusayan or Moqui country, a bibliography of 
works consulted, and nearly forty illustrations, three of which are in colors, 
and others are photographic. The frontispiece is an illuminated and graphic 
representation of the Snake Dance seen near the Sacred Rock of Walpi. 

Were Dr. Fewkes to attempt nothing further in the line of anthropologi- 
cal research, he might safely let this volume be a monument to his energy, 
intelligence, and skill in presenting to students a combination of results 
already known, with the observations he was himself enabled to make and 
to so perfectly record. 

He has made a noticeable contribution to the history of primitive reli- 
gion. 

What was the earliest recorded manifestation of the religious impulse 



